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THE BODY AS PROOF: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE 1932 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Amos Kiewe 


INTRODUCTION 


The polio affliction Franklin D. Roosevelt 
suffered in 1921 was a major setback to the 
ambitious politician. By then, Roosevelt had 
accumulated an impressive resume that 
included being New York State Senator, 
Under Secretary of the Navy under Wood- 
row Wilson, and Vice-presidential candidate 
in 1920. Becoming president was his ultimate 
objective but a disabled person, then and 
perhaps even now, could not be conceived as 
the holder of the highest office in the land. 
Roosevelt’s disability was only part of the 
story though. Equally deleterious to 
Roosevelt’s electoral ambition was the social 
stigma attached to infantile paralysis. Since 
the outset of polio in 1921, Roosevelt made 
tremendous efforts to improve his physical 
ability, to hide his disability and to modify 
his walking ability. The 1928 gubernatorial 
campaign already proved to Roosevelt the 
rewards of modifying his appearance (Kiewe, 
1999). But the successes on a state level had a 
limited effect. Roosevelt was still concerned 
that his disability would be a major issue his 
opponents would use to defeat him. On the 
eve of the presidential campaign (1930-31), 
Roosevelt and his closest advisers sought to 
lay to rest the health issue for once and for 
all. The plan called for medical professionals 
to publicize medical reports of a clean bill of 
health as definitive proof that Roosevelt was 
physically fit to be president. This is the focus 
of this essay. 


Amos Kiewe is Associate Professor of Speech Communication at 
Syracuse University. The author wishes to thank Davis W. 
Houck of Florida Atlantic University for his critical and astute 
comments. 


In addressing Roosevelt’s efforts to prove 
his fitness on the eve of the presidential 
campaign, I begin by discussing polio as a 
disability that precluded political office and 
Roosevelt’s attempts to overcome this preju- 
dice by casting his body as a rhetorical site. 
Next, I discuss the issuance of life insurance 
as proof of a healthy body. Following I move 
to the primary focus of this essay—a secret 
arrangement Roosevelt had with Earle 
Looker to publicize medical examination as 
the proof that he was fit for political office. 


BODY AND DISABILITY AS 
RHETORICAL SITES 


Polio was taken to be the disease of the 
lower class. Its sufferers were often doomed 
to seclusion and neglect due the mispercep- 
tion regarding the causes of the disease. 
Rogers (1992) claims that many associated 
polio with the lower class and lower moral 
standing, and that this belief brought many 
to assign guilt and responsibility of attracting 
polio to the victims (p. 29). Similarly, Susan 
Sontag argues that for many, the association 
between the disease and the diseased “invari- 
ably extended to assert that the character 
causes the disease” (1991, p. 47). This 
dialectic of terms is a convenient one for 
those who look for a way to justify marginal- 
izing the sick and the disabled instead of 
offering special care and alternative ways of 
managing daily tasks. Any unwillingness to 
carry the burden of care is likely to be 
justified rhetorically by turning victims into 
victimizers. Given this logic, the sick and the 
disabled are often disadvantaged socially in 
addition to their physical suffering. 
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The body is “the most visible marker of 
difference,” and it functions as a potent 
evidence of differences between individuals 
(Shome, 1996, p. 510). The body is easily an 
object of examination through difference. 
Given the “marker” of a healthy body, a 
deformed or disabled body transgresses “the 
boundaries of the ‘civilized’ body” (Shome, 
p- 510). A healthy body is thus a representa- 
tion of the “normal,” whereas a disabled 
body is visually marked. Yet, infantile 
paralysis deforms the body but not the extent 
that other serious ailments do. Polio victims 
are visible in their difficult mobility. How- 
ever, their upper body is “normal” and their 
face, the ultimate body mark of health and 
vitality, is unaffected. Roosevelt would find 
his potential in making his upper body the 
mark of health and fitness. 

Yet, a disabled politician was, and still is, 
anathema given the long-standing percep- 
tion of the body politic as an extension of 
masculinity and a healthy body (Houck, 
1997, pp. 22-23; Jamieson, 1992, p. 82). 
Politics has been, and to a significant degree, 
is still conceived as a masculine occupation. 
This hierarchy assumes the symbolism of a 
healthy and viral body at the top of a political 
system. This order, Sontag contends, “is the 
oldest concern of political philosophy,” and 
thus it is plausible to compare the polis to an 
organism (Sontag, 1991, p. 77). The polity, 
then, assumes human characteristics and its 
symbolic embodiment is that of perfection 
and power while illness is symbolic of an 
unhealthy body politic. 

Roosevelt’s fate could have been similar to 
that of many polio victims, except for his 
political ambition and his inherent optimism. 
Roosevelt understood very well the fate of a 
disabled person, not to speak of a disabled 
person with political ambitions. Physical 
disability “was an automatic disqualification 
for public life, let alone for the highest 
political office” (Poore, 1998, p. 244). His 
chances lay in his ability to hide his 
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disability. Yet, these very efforts reflected “a 
view of the disabled body as stigmatizing, 
shameful, and as a physical marker of 
weakness of intellect and character” (Poore, 
1998, p. 244). 

Roosevelt’s initial years as a polio sufferer 
were difficult, both physically and mentally. 
From the outset, Roosevelt and his closest 
family members and associates began a 
public relations campaign, the objective of 
which was to hide the true extent of his 
illness. No matter how difficult it was for 
Roosevelt to move his lower body, public 
statements about his conditions were positive 
and encouraging (Freidel, 1954, pp. 102-106; 
Gunther, 1950, pp. 225-227). 

Roosevelt did his utmost to avoid “the 
stigma of being seen in public in a wheel- 
chair, with all its associations of invalidism 
and incompetence” (Poore, 1998, p. 241). He 
invested time and energy in studying meth- 
ods for improving the conditions of polio 
victims. His efforts culminated in making a 
substantial financial investment in a run- 
down Georgia resort, Warm Springs, and 
turning it into a rehabilitation center for 
polio victims. It was here that he learned to 
create the semblance of walking. With a 
powerful upper body, Roosevelt learned to 
appear to be walking slowly first by using 
crutches, and later by pulling his legs locked 
in metal braces, holding a cane in one hand 
and the arm of a son or an aide in the other. 
Roosevelt’s efforts to present himself as 
non-disabled was based on a two-pronged 
strategy: projecting self-confidence and au- 
thority, and maintaining the visual expecta- 
tions of a healthy body (Poore, 1998, p.242). 

Roosevelt’s first political comeback began 
in 1924, when New York governor, Alfred E. 
Smith asked him, to give the nominating 
speech at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Roosevelt was hailed as he slowly 
walked on crutches to the podium. Though 
standing was an arduous effort, the crowd 


saw a smiling and cheerful speaker. What the 
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crowd did not see was Roosevelt being 
carried in a wheelchair into the convention 
arena and that he “walked” only few paces, 
from behind a curtain to the podium. He 
gained much respect and adulation for his 
forceful delivery. The 1924 Democratic 
convention was a major success for Roosevelt 
who was considered by many as the only 
bright light in a fractious and dismal conven- 
tion (Davis, 1974, pp. 30-31; FDR: Cam- 
paign of 1924 Scrapbook, FDRPL). 

Al Smith repeated his request four years 
later and Roosevelt again gave the nominat- 
ing speech during the 1928 Democratic 
National Convention. Four more years of 
exercise had improved his walking ability. 
Now Roosevelt was “determined to show 
himself ... as a man merely lame, not 
crippled” (Davis, 1974, p. 80). Smith had 
other plans for Roosevelt. Seeking to avoid 
the deadlock of 1924, Smith asked Roosevelt 
to run for New York Governor in order to 
secure the 45 New York delegates. What 
Smith had in mind was Roosevelt as a titular 
governor and an able lieutenant governor as 
the acting governor. This Roosevelt rejected 
altogether. Once he decided to run for 
governor of New York in 1928, he engaged 
in an active and vibrant campaign whose 
objective it was to deflect suspicions of being 
physically unfit. Roosevelt mounted a cam- 
paign that dispelled rumors of physical 
disability (Kiewe, 1999). 

The strategies Roosevelt used in 1928 
during his first run for political office as a 
disabled person was premised on displaying 
his body as a rhetorical site. As such, 
Roosevelt’s body became proof for the 
implied argument that he was healthy and fit 
for political office. Roosevelt constructed this 
argument with the following tactics: he 
traveled throughout the state and in each 
campaign stop he made allusions to his 
walking and traveling. The sheer sight of the 
candidate, smiling, standing in his car (which 
was only possible by holding a metal bar), 
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and speaking in an affable and jovial way, 
was enough to convince many that regard- 
less of all the talk about his health, there was 
nothing wrong with Franklin Roosevelt. He 
used sarcasm to refute comments about his 
physical condition, scoffing at his opponents 
for suggesting that he was too sick to be 
governor. With humor and irony he listed 
the many campaign stops he already passed 
only to ask his auditors whether this was the 
itinerary of a sick man. 

Roosevelt also addressed his recovery and 
improved physical condition since he con- 
tracted polio. Thus, he was able to argue that 
he was on the mend and preempted those 
who sought to attack him for hiding his 
disability. To a lesser degree, he attacked 
religious bigotry displayed during the previ- 
ous and current presidential campaign (1924 
and 1928 respectively) against the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate Al Smith who 
was Catholic. In so doing, Roosevelt chal- 
lenged bigotry and prejudices in general 
including those voiced against the disabled 
(Kiewe, 1999). The 1928 gubernatorial cam- 
paign was successful but the success was 
limited to one state. For the presidential 
campaign, Roosevelt would have to mount 
an aggressive national campaign to dispel 
rumors of being physically unfit. 

As New York’s Governor, Roosevelt 
thrust himself into the national scene as a 
viable presidential contender. When he 
became governor for a second term in 1930, 
friends and foes recognized his presidential 
timber. Though he was an able and active 
governor who could present a progressive 
record to be highlighted during the presiden- 
tial campaign, Roosevelt suspected that his 
health would be exploited by Democratic 
challengers as well as by the incumbent 
president and the Republican party. 
Roosevelt was concerned with “a delibera- 
tive attempt to create the impression that my 
health is such as would make it impossible 
for me to fulfill the duties of President,” and 
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in stark contrast to his public statements he 
added that “those who know how strenuous 
have been the three years I have passed as 
Governor of this State, this is taken with great 
seriousness in the southern states particu- 
larly. I shall appreciate whatever my friends 
may have to say in their personal correspon- 
dence to dispel this perfectly silly piece of 
propaganda” (FDR to Hamilton Mills, May 
4, 1931, Governor Papers, quoted in Freidel, 
1956, p. 210). 

Roosevelt’s fear was not unfounded. The 
New York Times reported on April 29, 1930, 
that “Some Democrats at Washington, obvi- 
ously with other candidates in mind, have 
hastened to express fear that Mr. Roosevelt 
may not be in good enough health to make 
the race in 1932” (p. 26). The New York Daily 
News reported that Governor Albert Ritchie 
of Maryland was considered “better fitted 
than Mr. Roosevelt to bear the physical 
burdens of the presidency” (Zhe Literary 
Digest, November 15, 1930, p 7). Anonymous 
letters spread throughout the country whis- 
pering about Roosevelt’s poor health, some 
even suggesting that Roosevelt was inca- 
pable of governing not because of his polio 
but because he suffered from syphilis (in 
W. M. Odell to [James J. Mahoney], October 
1, 1930, DNC 1932, FDRPL; quoted in 
Freidel, 1956, p. 157). To squelch the 
growing concerns about the health issue, a 
risky campaign was put into motion to 
“prove” Roosevelt’s fitness with expert medi- 
cal reports (Freidel, 1956, p. 210). Roosevelt 
was now closer than ever before to his dream 
of becoming president and he was not willing 
to lose this chance due to the health issue. 
Once again, he had to develop a strategy that 
would allay any concern the nation had 
regarding his health. 

On the eve of the presidential campaign, 
Roosevelt and his closest aides developed a 
focused public relations campaign designed 
to preempt potential attacks on his health. 
This campaign was premised on the need to 
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present medical reports and life insurance 
policies as “objective” evidence and proof of 
Roosevelt’s health and fitness. This cam- 
paign needs to be understood in the larger 
context of Roosevelt’s eleven-year struggle 
of proving his fitness by displaying his 
body—both physically and rhetorically. Physi- 
cally, Roosevelt displayed his body by 
traveling extensively and showing himself to 
crowds. Rhetorically, Roosevelt displayed 
his fitness by resorting to metaphors and 
arguments whose objective it was to project 
health, vibrancy, and mobility. Both ap- 
proaches proved productive in the 1928 
gubernatorial campaign. The body was both 
the means and the end for the argument 
about physical fitness. Now Roosevelt sought 
a new approach—publicizing medical records 
of good health as proof of his physical fitness. 
Thus, while in 1928, the body itself served as 
a discursive agency and site, in 1930-31, the 
strategy was principally that of a discourse 
about the body. 


MEDICAL PROOF AS ARGUMENT 


To fend off any potential damage that 
might arise out of the health issue, Louis M. 
Howe, Roosevelt’s closest political aide, 
began in 1930 a campaign that presented 
Roosevelt as enjoying excellent health. A 
well-publicized $500,000 life insurance policy 
was issued as proof that Roosevelt did not 
incur high risk for insurers. Dr. Edgar W. 
Beckwith, the Medical Director of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, the underwriter 
of the policy, also issued a public report 
attesting to Roosevelt’s excellent health 
(“Newspaper Interview on Governor 
Roosevelt Accepting Delivery of $500,000 
Life Insurance, October 18, 1930,” FDR: 
Family, Business and Personal Papers, 
FDRPL). The Life Insurance and the sum of 
money advertised were meant to project 
high confidence and low risks underwriters 
took in considering Roosevelt’s conditions. 
In this sense, the Life Insurance was to put 
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Roosevelt’s claim to health and fitness in the 
hands of others that are not prone to taking 
unnecessary risks. 

The press interviewed both Roosevelt and 
Dr. Beckwith on October 18, 1930, on the 
occasion of issuing the life insurance. With 
Roosevelt next to him, Dr. Beckwith stated 
that he was pleased “to see such a splendid 
physical specimen as yourself, and I trust that 
your remarkable vitality will stand you in 
good stead throughout your arduous cam- 
paign.” Though the campaign (the guberna- 
torial campaign of 1930) put the governor 
“under very great strain,” Dr. Beckwith 
stated that Roosevelt “passed a better exami- 
nation than the average individual.” Dr. 
Beckwith also opined that “The moral 
hazard in the thing counts for a tremendous 
amount in getting a large amount of insur- 
ance. A man who doesn’t lead a clean, 
decent life, even though he passes the 
examination physically, will be turned down. 
The moral hazard enters into it almost as 
important as the physical” (FDR: Family, 
Business and Personal Papers, FDRPL). 

Roosevelt may not have been completely 
healthy or cured of his illness, implied the 
medical expert, but he was a moral person. 
This is a significant point in Roosevelt’s 
attempts to “prove” his fitness. After all, 
Roosevelt was not cured of polio but only 
appeared cured. For Roosevelt, “cure” of 
polio equaled standing and walking. This he 
managed to accomplish on his own as he 
proved time and again. But now, with the 
presidential campaign only a year away, 
Roosevelt needed a medical cover to seal his 
own claim to fitness. Since medical reports 
had to be both qualified and creative, the 
report also argued a moral stand that sought 
to counter the prevailing perceptions of the 
time that polio was the disease of the poor, 
the unhygienic, and the downtrodden (Rog- 
ers, 1992, p. 29). Implied in this understand- 
ing is the assumption that sickness and 
disease are associated with the moral/ 
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immoral character of the person who carries 
them (Sontag, 1991, p. 47). 

Roosevelt contributed to the same press 
interview his personal involvement with 
Warm Springs. He enthusiastically elabo- 
rated on the healing power of warm water 
and of his initiative to bring polio victims to 
Warm Springs. Roosevelt’s narrative took an 
active form: 


I took these people and we fixed up a cottage for 
them. I got the local doctor . . . I put them in the pool 
... I went down there and discovered that the 
American Orthopedic Association was holding its 
annual meeting in Atlanta. I went up to the 
association meeting . . . I took a year’s lease, an option 
on the property. I came up to Albany . . . (FDR: 
Family, Business and Personal Papers, FDRPL). 


With seven first-person references and nine 
active verbs, Roosevelt constructed the argu- 
ment that he was a common person who 
willingly helped others, especially those who 
suffered. The implication was that a person 
who helped others was himself cured. In the 
midst of the Great Depression, such an 
account was a significant political asset. 


PREEMPTING FUTURE ATTACKS 
ON HIS HEALTH 


This concentrated effort to publicize 
Roosevelt’s fitness to be president was 
carefully and delicately arranged with one 
Earl Looker, a writer, a journalist, a Republi- 
can, and a friend of the Oyster Bay 
Roosevelts. His mission was to present a 
thorough medical examination as the defini- 
tive proof that Roosevelt was healthy and 
physically fit to be president. Historian and 
biographer Rollins suggests that Howe may 
have been the one to mastermind this plot 
(1962, p. 313), and Gallagher considers the 
entire arrangement as “cooked up” (1985, p. 
84). The primary sources in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Presidential Library do not contra- 
dict such suspicions. The documents this 
author uncovered do suggest that Roosevelt 
was directly involved in this public relations 
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campaign to publicize a medical report that 
gave him a clean bill of health. 

The preparations for such a project are 
most interesting. In a letter to Eleanor 
Roosevelt on December 16, 1930, Earle 
Looker wrote the following: 


Since my trip West, where I have been doing 
considerable sounding—and the sounds are quite 
vibrant enough, plans for the story have taken a great 
step forward, . . . 1 have been quietly looking about to 
find the best possible publisher for the particular 
thing we have in mind, one who is most likely to 
create the sort of organization we will need for fast 
and effective distribution of the book... 

[ am writing a story now to be published in the 
Spring, and probably serially by Collier’s, ... My 
backers understand exactly what I have in mind and 
why. Since they are so practically and enthusiastically 
for you and with me, assuring me I may have just as 
long as I need to do the very best work I can and 
insure my peace of mind in many ways, I feel less 
embarrassment than I otherwise might, in making 
one request of you in their behalf: That is that, while 
the Governor can at no time refuse information about 
himself and that he should of course not do so, that, 
however, until I am well underway with my story, it 
would be much appreciated if he would find it 
possible to discourage any extended work of which 
his personality—not policies—is subject, 

As I read this last paragraph back, my dear Mrs. 
Roosevelt, I suddenly understand why diplomatic 
language seems so utterly impossible! The request, 
however, is simple enough; I have merely compli- 
cated it because of my intense desire not to make one 
false step in a matter that seems really very important 
(FDR: Governor Papers, Series 1, Earle Looker 
folder, FDRPL). 


Though the referent is vague and the backers 
are not identified, subsequent events would 
reveal that the subject matter is an article and 
also a book about Roosevelt’s sound health, 
written for quick publication and distribu- 
tion. Looker’s advice to Roosevelt to refrain 
from dwelling on his “personality” or charac- 
ter is most likely a reference to his health. It is 
also clear that Looker appears ill at ease with 
his project. 

The article Looker planned was to be 
published in Liberty magazine. He even 
wrote as much to Roosevelt. A letter dated 
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July 16, 1931, begins with “Well sir, we got 
away with the ‘Liberty’ article despite all 
obstacles.” Looker also described to 
Roosevelt the excellent circulation of this 
magazine of approximately two and a half 
million copies. “Our story,” he continues, “is 
the lead article in the magazine and is 
featured upon the cover. I think we can be 
sure that at least seven and a half million 
readers are sure you are physically fit!” 
(FDR: Governor Papers, Series 1, Earle 
Looker File, FDRPL). The strategy was 
clear—an extensive national distribution of 
an article Looker wrote testifying to 
Roosevelt’s health and fitness. 

Once the article in Liberty magazine was 
published, Looker himself became the focal 
point of press coverage. The Springfield 
Republican, presumably not a fan of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, covered the story with the title: 
“Article on Gov Roosevelt’s Health Brings 
Northampton Writer Bricks And Bouquets.” 
The newspaper interviewed Looker and 
suggested that Looker was “hired by politi- 
cians to hush a whispering campaign, ad- 
vised to spike the political ambition of a 
leader.” It summarized the Liberty magazine 
article as claiming “an impartial study of the 
physical fitness of New York state executive 
and clean bill is given the man as a result of 
an examination by three of New York’s 
leading specialists.” 

The Springheld Republican reported that 
“Mr Looker is sticking to his guns. He 
reiterates that he is in no one’s employ, that 
writing is his business and the topic was dug 
up by him and by no one else.” It also 
reported that “Mr. Looker himself paid for 
the medical examination,” and for balance, 
the newspaper described Looker’s connec- 
tion with Theodore Roosevelt and his family. 
The newspapers discussed the upcoming 
book Looker was writing on Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a book which Looker described 
not as “a pure biography ... but ... a study 
of the man and his traits.” The newspaper 
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interview ended with Looker emphatically 
denying “that there was any financial com- 
pensation from Roosevelt, the Democratic 
party or anyone else” (FDR: Governor 
Papers, Series 1, Earle Looker File, FDRPL). 

Looker must have pleased with the way he 
handled the interview as he sent Roosevelt a 
letter on July 20, 1931, enclosing the article 
from The Springfield Republican, “which may 
amuse you.” The next sentence is most 
revealing: “The question of who paid for the 
physical examination was, and still is be- 
tween us, frightfully embarrassing ... but it 
had to be answered as I answered it” (The 
ellipses are in the original). In other words, 
Looker did not pay for the medical examina- 
tion, Roosevelt did. 

Looker also indicated to Roosevelt that 
“The story itself gives the sort of an 
interpretation we all most desire.” He la- 
mented that “while we can dramatize some 
things we really have nothing of a smashing 
kind that does not need to have the pumps 
working to keep it afloat. Those things, 
undoubtedly, you are reserving for the actual 
campaign after the convention.” Looker 
advised Roosevelt that “this is the time to go 
into a prayerful silence to create something 
of dramatic importance which will provide 
grand copy before the Convention” (FDR: 
Governor Papers, Series 1, Earle Looker File, 
FDRPL). 

On September 5, 1931, Looker wrote 
Roosevelt a short note and attached a 
cartoon to make a point about their secret 
arrangement. The cartoon depicted a king 
identified as Hoover holding a document 
titled “cause of crime.” A criminal is sitting 
next to him with a gun pointed at King- 
Hoover and a little Alice standing in front of 
the impressively elevated seat. The girl is 
identified as Wickersham with several “re- 
ports” spread on the floor. The caption reads 
as follows: 


‘What do you know about this business?” the King 
said to Alice. 
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‘Nothing,” said Alice. 

‘Nothing WHATEVER?” persisted the King. 
‘Nothing whatever,” said Alice. 

‘That’s very important,” the King said ...” (FDR: 
Governor Papers, Series 1, Earle Looker File, 
FDRPL).! 


The purpose of this letter and the cartoon 
was to make it clear to Roosevelt that it was 
very important to state, if necessary, that he 
knew nothing of any arrangement made 
between the two of them. Behind the 
constant advice Looker gave Roosevelt stood 
a frightened Looker, fearful of having his 
stunt exposed and his reputation ruined 

The very idea of Looker giving Roosevelt 
advice indicates that he did not know 
Roosevelt very well. This was crucial for a 
writer who claimed to write a special 
biography. Whatever arrangement Roosevelt 
had with Looker, it seems that Looker was 
quite taken by this contact with the presiden- 
tial contender and felt that the secret deal 
allowed him both access and the privilege of 
advice. It also appears that the additional 
syndicated articles Looker had in mind did 
not materialize. Roosevelt had only one use 
for Looker—to publish information that would 
“prove” his fitness to be president. 

In 1932, Earle Looker published his 
biography titled This Man Roosevelt. “The 
object of this study,” writes Looker at the 
outset, 


is to isolate the truth from the propaganda piled up 
about this potent name, and to represent the man as 
he really works and relaxes, thinks and lives. 
Disregarding controversial political documents and 
the usual political-life narrative, politics plays no part 
in this report except where essential to give a clear 
view and an unprejudiced expression of his intimate 
traits of character, his mental and physical abilities 
and disabilities (p. 1). 


Thus begins what purports to be an objective 
account of a person many wished to see as 


1 George W. Wickersham was Hoover’s head of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, focusing primarily on Prohibition (He was also 
Taft’s attorney general). 
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the next President. Though the real objective 
of the book centered on the candidate’s health, 
his disability appears at the end of the list of 
objectives and with “abilities” for balance. 

This book, however, has no footnotes or 
citations for sources. It is essentially a public 
relations tract designed to promote 
Roosevelt’s presidential potential and to 
dispel any notion of physical limitations. The 
book is heavy with claims of impartiality, 
objectivity, and truthfulness. Looker begins 
with Roosevelt’s illness on August 28, 1921, 
ten days after the fateful day at Campobello. 
He accurately states that the initial newspa- 
per reports that Roosevelt caught a heavy 
cold and that he was threatened with a bad 
pneumonia were misleading (Looker, 1932, 
p- 112). He describes at length Roosevelt’s 
impatient character and its importance in 
forcing him to quickly resume work and get 
well again. 

The first year of struggling with the 
paralysis already portrayed a_ heroic 
Roosevelt and the admiration his friends had 
for his persistent efforts at a recovery.” 
Looker also writes that in 1922, the medical 
profession considered the first twelve months 
after the polio attack as crucial for some 
improvement, admitting that no further 
recovery was possible (1932, p. 115). Indeed, 
he indicates that Roosevelt made no improve- 
ment in the first two years and that this lack 
of progress motivated him to begin swim- 
ming exercises, first in Florida and later at 
Warm Springs. The net effect of this early 
physical exercise days was not an improve- 
ment in his leg movements but in building 
his chest and upper-body strength. 


EXPERT OPINION AS MEDICAL PROOF 


The heart of Looker’s biographical project 
was a challenge to Roosevelt to submit 


* The most pertaining chapters in Looker’s biograph 
are titled progressively: Fate strikes a blow (chapter XI); 
Fighting back (chapter XII); Fit to be president (chapter 
XIII); and, Doctors agree (chapter XIV). 
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himself to a lengthy medical examination by 
prominent physicians. Roosevelt took the 
challenge and invited Looker to spend time 
in the governor’s mansion and observe him 
for several days as he went through his daily 
routines. This arrangement was made, claims 
Looker, with no political underhandedness, 
and that Roosevelt was engagingly frank 
about his infantile paralysis experience (1932, 
pp. 116-117). 

For greater objectivity, Looker writes that 
he wanted to hear about Roosevelt’s health 
from others as well. “I want,” Looker states, 
“the real evidence which was created before 
there was the slightest possibility of its having 
political implication. I want to see your own 
personal letter files of the time. There must 
be correspondence there that will give me 
the opportunity to dig the facts out— 
independently” (1932, p. 118). Roosevelt, 
Looker reports, was very willing to give him 
any evidence requested. Thus, Looker was 
given permission to review all of Roosevelt’s 
personal files, with no selection and without 
any record being removed (1932, p. 118). 

The book is inherently a lengthy argument 
designed to prove Roosevelt’s physical fit- 
ness. The author’s documentation is selec- 
tive. For example, Looker quotes from a 
letter Roosevelt wrote George Peabody (a 
friend, and the owner of Warms Springs) on 
October 14, 1924, that “Nothing finer nor 
more useful to humanity could be done than 
to establish a ‘cure’ where the best of 
treatment along the lines of the accepted 
treatment could be given.” Now (1931-32), 
Looker reports, Roosevelt considered the 
word “cure” “misleading,” telling him that 
he used it in the said letter in the sense of 
“place for treatment.” Looker claims that 
now Roosevelt wanted to “avoid the word 
[cure] as far as possible,” in order “not to 
spread the false impression that there are 
miraculous medicinal qualities in the pool or 
a guarantee of cure in the treatment” (1932, 
p- 122). Roosevelt sought to reinforce the 
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belief that he was not completely cured but 
fit nonetheless. Such a statement was advan- 
tageous since this way no one could accuse 
Roosevelt of hiding his disability or falsely 
arguing that he was completely cured. 

Looker documents an early syndicated 
newspaper story that described Roosevelt as 
“Swimming Back to Health” (1932, p. 123), 
depicting him swimming together with An- 
nette Kellerman, the famous swimmer, who 
also was afflicted with infantile paralysis 
earlier in her life (see also Gallagher, 1985, 
pp. 37-38). In those early days, Roosevelt, 
motivated by his own plan for recovery, 
pushed polio victims to try exercise. This was 
manifested in Roosevelt’s enthusiasm with 
investing in the dilapidated Warm Springs, 
his push to have the American Orthopedic 
Association recognize the value of underwa- 
ter treatment, as well as his own efforts to 
help other polio victims without any scien- 
tific or professional knowledge. All these 
efforts at a cure reinforced the perception 
that Roosevelt was on the mend. This was 
Looker and Roosevelt’s objective. 

In his first run for political office since 
contracting polio, his gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1928, he faced the health issue head 
on, claims Looker. He was referred to as 
“that man on crutches they [Smith and his 
people] have put up for Governor!” (Looker, 
1932, p. 133). Yet, Roosevelt won by more 
than 25,000 votes and that some voted out of 
sympathy (Looker, 1932, p. 133). To 
strengthen his book’s argument that 
Roosevelt was physically fit to be president, 
Looker pointed to presidents Wilson and 
Harding who “cracked physically under the 
strain of the Presidency. As a nation we have 
come to accept as an axiom that a sound 
mind in a sound body is demanded for the 
Presidency” (Looker, 1932, p. 133). Indeed, 
voices of concern were heard. When the 
Women’s Democratic Law Enforcement 
League met in Washington in April 1931, 
Mrs. Jesse W. Nicholson stated that “This 
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candidate [Franklin D. Roosevelt], while 
mentally qualified for the Presidency, is 
utterly unfit physically” (quoted in Looker, 
1932, p. 134). 

For his final challenge, Looker cites from 
the letter he sent Roosevelt on February 23, 
1931: “Even though you have recovered 
from your attack of infantile paralysis, the 
strain of the Presidency will be such as to 
seriously raise the question as to whether or 
not you are physically fit to be President . . . I 
am writing to ask that you make a frank 
avowal as to whether or not, in the event of 
your nomination, you are sufficiently recov- 
ered to assure your supporters that you could 
stand the strain of the Presidency” (1932, pp. 
134-135). 

Roosevelt quickly replied on February 28, 
1931: 


Of course no statement from me as to my physical 
fitness should really be acceptable to you. Your 
question, however, is very distinctly a personal 
challenge to me, no matter what my present or future 
position as a public servant may be-even in the 
humblest of positions. ... Being assured of your 
integrity, I am therefore prepared to permit you to 
make an investigation of my physical fitness, to give 
you every facility for thoroughly making it, and 
authority for you to publish its results without 
censorship from me (Looker, 1932, p.135). 


To add credibility to the seemingly innocent 
arrangement, Looker writes that “The chal- 
lenge had been caught and thrown back 
within four days. My letter to him had been 
almost brutal in tone. It had in no way 
expressed a personally sincere anxiety to see 
fair play. I had shown I belonged to the 
opposition” (Looker, 1932, p.136). In other 
words, Roosevelt was willing to trust a 
Republican because he had nothing to hide. 
Contrast this account with that of Thelma 
Kleinhous, Roosevelt’s swim therapist and 
friend who agreed with Roosevelt’s decision 
not to publicize his disability while running 
for office (The Syracuse Post-Standard, 1998, 
p- BS). 


Looker planted questions that were meant 
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to preempt future attacks on Roosevelt’s 
physical fitness to be president. For example, 
he asked Roosevelt, “But Governor, I am not 
questioning your mental fitness as a result of 
infantile paralysis, because I understand that 
the disease is not connected with the brain.” 
“You're quite right,” answered Roosevelt, 
“but the fact is not generally understood, and 
in fairness to myself as well as to all others 
who have been touched by it, you must not 
only make this clear but use my own case as 
proof” (1932, p. 137). The naiveté of the 
scripted question and answer is striking but 
understandable in light of the unwarranted 
fear and misinformation many had of polio 
and its victims. 

Roosevelt used Looker’s account to project 
humility and reluctance to run for the 
presidency despite his personal ambition: 
“Was I personally anxious to be Governor? I 
was not! But I accepted that nomination in 
order to accept an opportunity for service. 
You must understand [talking to Looker] I 
have to use the old words, and that one 
particularly—service—because no other word 
exactly fits. I feel the same way about the 
Presidency” (1932, p. 138). In other words, 
Roosevelt was willing to sacrifice his body, 
again, for the service of the people (The 
reluctant Roosevelt used the word “sacrifice” 
in 1928 when he finally agreed to run for 
governor). 

Looker forwards several observations re- 
garding Roosevelt’s health and passes them 
on as if they are made by an expert: 


His [Roosevelt] walk is slow but steady and in no 
sense halting. His legs, being locked in their braces, 
swing forward like a pendulum set in motion from the 
hips. The moment his foot is firmly planted he swings 
his other foot forward. The only reason for his braces 
is to insure his knees locking. This is necessarily 
awkward but it does not result in fatigue. The 
Governor’s son, James, gave the best demonstration 
of how the braces work. He put the braces on himself. 
He found he could walk easily, once he had mastered 
the motion. But, despite the fact that he was an athlete 
..., he could not climb stairs with them but collapsed 
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again and again while his father shouted with laughter 
(1932, p. 146). 


Looker significantly minimizes the role of the 
leg braces. The father laughing at his son’s 
inability to walk with the braces “proved” 
that father Roosevelt had no such difficulties 
with his mobility. 

Looker writes that he had “walked with 
him [Roosevelt] many times from the en- 
trance hall into the Capito] (Albany), some 
fifty paces, to the elevator running up to the 
Executive Chamber. Walking some twenty 
paces more from the desk, he eases himself 
into his big Governor’s chair and flexes his 
leg braces so that his knees bend under the 
edge of his desk. He seems unfatigued ” 
(1932, p. 147). Looker notes that “It is worth 
recording, since all the details are essential if 
his physical condition is discussed, that he 
has not lost any feeling in any part of his legs 
or feet.” For proof, Looker recounts hearing 
the governor being highly amused one day 
saying: ““The soles of my feet are so ticklish 
that I was having a terrible time getting my 
socks on!” (1932, p. 148). In other words, if 
Roosevelt could feel some sensation in his 
feet, then this was proof that he was no 
longer paralyzed. 

Looker describes the agreement among 
press correspondents and photographers not 
to comment on Roosevelt’s disability, and 
that those photos that were taken were 
destroyed later by the photographers them- 
selves (see also Poore, 1998, p. 241). “The 
behavior of the news and the camera men is 
a real tribute to Roosevelt’s personality. But 
even a gentleman’s conspiracy of silence at 
this moment is hardly fair to Roosevelt. 
Mystery with regard to his condition would 
breed all sorts of unfounded rumors” (1932, 
p- 147). Looker, being Roosevelt’s mouth- 
piece, forwards two arguments: he encour- 
ages the press to respect Roosevelt’s disabil- 
ity as a private matter and not a public one. 
He also asks the press to report ‘accurately’ 
on Roosevelt’s physical fitness, as long as 
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such accuracy means reporting on Roosevelt’s 
active political life and physical ability, and 
not dwelling on his disability. Indirectly, 
Looker also sought allies for his own 
“conspiracy.” 

The committee of specialists Looker ar- 
ranged as part of his challenge to Roosevelt 
to examine his health was selected by Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams, Director of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Credibility and 
authority were essential to this book project. 
The specialists selected were Dr. Samuel W. 
Lambert, a physician, Dr. Russell A. Hibbs, 
an orthopedist, and Dr. Foster Kennedy, a 
neurologist (Looker, 1932, p. 150). The 
medical examination took place on April 29, 
1931, in Roosevelt’s Manhattan residence. 
Looker was present in the house but did not 
witness the actual examination. 

Two reports were issued thereafter. The 
first report, dated April 29, 1931, was short 
and testified that Roosevelt’s “health and 
powers of endurance are such as to allow him 
to meet any demand of private and public 
life” (Looker, 1932, p. 155). A longer report, 
also dated April 29, 1931, attested to 
Roosevelt’s healthy organs and functions, his 
normal spinal column, its perfect alignment 
and the freedom from disease. The report 
concluded that “There has been progressive 
recovery of power in the legs” since contract- 
ing polio in 1921, and that “this restoration 
continues and will continue.” The final 
statement was most reassuring: “Governor 
Roosevelt can walk all necessary distances 
and can maintain a standing position without 
fatigue” (Looker, 1932, pp. 155-156). Looker 
added his own observation: “Roosevelt’s 
improvement has been distinctly discernible 
even in the period of my observation” (1932, 
p. 156). Finally, Looker stated the conclusion 
to which his book-project was undertaken: 
“Infantile paralysis is no detriment to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. He is physically fit to be 
President.” (1932, p. 158). 
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CONCLUSION 


This concentrated effort to publicize 
Roosevelt’s fitness to be president in the most 
credible and evidential way was successful. 
Publicizing the life insurance policy and the 
article in Liberty magazine did bring many 
skeptical Democrats to see Roosevelt as a 
viable candidate after all. As a matter of fact, 
both Howe and Jim Farley, Roosevelt’s key 
campaign advisers, considered the medical 
reports highly influential. Howe even sent a 
copy of the Liberty article to every county 
Democratic chairperson in the country and 
to any correspondent who questioned 
Roosevelt’s fitness (Freidel, 1954, p. 211). 
Yet, Roosevelt and his aids were still baffled 
by the continuous concern with his health 
and the growing “whispering campaign” 
about his disability and poor health. To 
counter the continued suspicion about his 
health, especially among Republicans, 
Roosevelt resorted to an earlier successful 
strategy—the 1928 gubernatorial campaign 
with its emphases on travel, mobility and 
rhetorical activity upgraded to the national 
scale in 1932. 

For the upcoming Democratic convention 
a plane was chartered to fly Roosevelt to 
Chicago to accept the party nomination if 
offered (Freidel, 1956, p. 312). No winning 
candidate had ever traveled to the respective 
party convention. Instead, key convention 
delegates would travel to the nominee’s 
home to present the nomination. Roosevelt 
would break that tradition and resort to a 
mode of transportation not yet associated 
with politics (Houck ,1997, p. 28). On May 
16, 1932, the New York Times reported that 
the Roosevelt camp was contemplating a 
post-convention train trip from Albany to the 
West Coast, and that such a trip could help 
allay further concerns about the candidate’s 
health (p. 8). 

The principal thought behind these travel 
efforts was to display Roosevelt’s body in as 
many locations as possible as “proof” of his 
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physical strength, mobility, and agility. Both 
the flight to Chicago to accept the presiden- 
tial nomination, and the subsequent train 
trips were very successful. These travels, 
though enacted prior to the television age, 
did exemplify the very essence of modern 
presidential travel images that substitute 
“speech-act performatives for leadership 
initiatives” (Erickson, 1998, p. 141). Such 
travels were successful because they afforded 
the political operative to blur the distinction 
between the symbolic and the real (Erickson, 
1998, p. 141). In Roosevelt’s case this 
blurring of the real with the symbolic was 
key to his ability to project the image of a 
healthy, vibrant and enthusiastic politician. 
His body became symbolic of his fitness. 

But Roosevelt was still concerned that the 
health issue would be used against him. To 
preempt one more time any last minute 
doubt about his health, Roosevelt would 
resort again to the report of a medical expert 
as evidence of his health and fitness. Two 
weeks before Election Day, he arranged for 
the wide publication of a “personal” letter he 
received from Dr. Beckwith, congratulating 
him “on the excellence of your physical 
condition.” Dr. Beckwith told his patient 
how impressed he was with his muscular 
condition and how impressed he was to see 
that “your heart action and blood pressure 
both of which were entirely normal accord- 
ing to the standards for a man of your age.” 
Dr. Beckwith concluded: “I have never 
before observed such complete degree of 
recovery in organic function and such a 
remarkable degree of recovery of muscles 
and limbs in an individual who had passed 
through an attack of infantile paralysis such 
as yours” (Howe’s Papers, 1928-1932, 
FDRPL). 

On November 8, 1932, eleven years after 
contracting polio, and after years of “prov- 
ing” his fitness, Roosevelt was elected presi- 
dent. The methods of “proving” his physical 
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fitness were unconventional but understand- 
able. Roosevelt did his best to hide the true 
extent of his disability. He did so with a 
rhetorical strategy of appearance and body 
presence. He projected the appearance of 
high energy and mobility, visited many 
places, and spoke often about his extensive 
travel and action. From about a year prior to 
the presidential election until Election Day, 
Roosevelt added a well focused and concen- 
trated campaign meant to publicize medical 
proof and the opinion of medical experts 
attesting to his fitness. This campaign, too, 
was about the appearance of objectivity and 
credibility. Though the arrangements Looker 
made were suspect, the medical experts 
forwarded a fair assessment of Roosevelt’s 
health given their focus on the candidate’s 
ability and not his disability. Neither did 
stereotypes or prejudices regarding the dis- 
abled affect the medical experts. 

What distinguishes this focused effort to 
forward medical proof from other strategies 
is Roosevelt’s pro-active argument that he 
was fit and medically certified as such. Before 
and after 1930-31, Roosevelt’s main objec- 
tive was to display his body through physical 
and rhetorical activities. Roosevelt let his 
body serve a discursive agency that commu- 
nicated vibrancy to be complemented with 
rhetorical allusions to fitness and mobility. A 
change of strategy is clearly discerned with 
his arrangement with Earle Looker. This 
strategy was more in line with traditional 
argumentation—strong and direct evidence, 
uttered by perceived credible experts from 
the medical profession. The overall strategy 
was that of forwarding strong evidence to 
preempt counter arguments. With this strat- 
egy Roosevelt sought a definitive solution to 
the health issue, especially with Democrats 
prior to the Democratic convention. Once 
Roosevelt was nominated the Democratic 
presidential candidate in July 1932, and the 
presidential campaign was underway, he 
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reverted back to using his body as a 
rhetorical agency and proof of his physical 
stamina. 

Roosevelt had no chance of becoming 
president if he were known as the disabled 
candidate. He thus decided to modify the 
public impression of his disability given the 
prejudices against people with disability. 
Though Roosevelt considered direct refuta- 
tion of rumors about his health a necessary 
objective during a crucial phase in his pursuit 
of the White House, displaying his body was 
the more successful approach. While direct 
refutation is often constrained by the very 
defensive posture, displaying the body is a 
subtle form of refutation not prone to the 
same constraint. By displaying his body, 
Roosevelt engaged in a visual argument that 
was more immediate and more convincing. 
It was difficult for his opponents to argue that 
Roosevelt was unfit when a vibrant and 
enthusiastic body was displayed in many 
locals around the country. The proof of the 
body was stronger than the proof about the 
body. 
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